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9 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Jd 


For the War Horses. 


It should not be necessary to enlarge on the 
part that horses have taken and are taking in 
the present war. This country has provided 
approximately 750,000 horses since the begin- 
ning of the war, and we are still sending these 
faithful, indispensable allies across the ocean, 
never to return to their native land. Many 
will be killed; many will be wounded; some will 
die a lingering and painful death on the battle 
field, and others will be taken to one of the hos- 
pitals provided for wounded horses. 

Too little thought has been given to the care 
of horses that are being prepared for war, or 
sent across in special ships. If the government 
has not been able to give adequate care to the 
soldiers and millions of dollars are called for to be 
distributed by the Red Cross and other organi- 
zations to save and alleviate suffering, surely 
the horses need and deserve at least a share in 
the consideration and the generosity of men 
and women of every nation. 

In England the Blue Cross and the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
are doing special work for horses, and we of the 
United States should not be behind in this 
splendid work. 

The American Red Star Animal Relief is our 
national organization for lending a helping hand 
to war horses, but it is a comparatively new 
society and as yet contributions to it have been 
few. Many of our people are giving money to 
aid the war horses through foreign societies, not 
knowing that we now have an organization of 
our own especially concerned with the welfare of 
American horses and in great need of funds. 

The various camps where our men are in 
training have horses that need our attention. 
When these horses come from the West there are 
many cases of distemper, and hospital tents and 
shelter tents are needed in connection with 
every camp. Ambulances for sick horses that 
meet with accidents are another need, and all 
sorts of veterinary supplies. 


Instruction in first aid to horses and veterinary 
inspectors to visit the training camps are needed. 
The War Department, according to the office of 
the United States Quartermaster General, is 
planning to construct sixteen Auxiliary Remount 
Camps, each with a capacity of 5,000 horses and 
mules. Each depot is to be equipped with two 
hospitals, and each hospital will have a capacity 
of 250 animals. Each of these hospitals should 
be supplied with one veterinarian, two farriers, 
two assistant farriers and thirty stablemen. 

The list of equipments necessary for these 
hospitals is a revelation to anyone not under- 
standing the needs of horses and large sums of 
money to furnish these equipments are called 
for. 

The question is often asked,—Why the gov- 
ernment does not supply all the needed equip- 
ments. The same question applies equally well 
to the Red Cross work for which millions of 
dollars are demanded. 

We who are interested in the welfare of the 
horses that are sharing with men the labor, and 
the suffering, and privations and dangers of this 
war appeal to the public to give some portion of 
their charitable aid to this work for horses. 

Dr. William O. Stillman, of Albany, NY Ys 
president of the American Humane Association, 
is Director-General of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief and its advisory council includes 
Hon. William M. Ingraham, assistant secretary 
of war, Senator Gerry of Rhode Island, Governor 
Whitman of New York, Governor Lowden of 
Illinois, Governor Harding of Iowa, Governor 
Philipp of Wisconsin, Senator Kendrick of 
Wyoming and Dr. Charles E. Cotton, president 
of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The Boston Branch of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief has been organized with Mr. 
William H. Dunbar, Mr. Henry C. Merwin, Mrs. 
Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. Gilmer Clapp and Mrs. 
Huntington Smith as charter members. The 
headquarters are at the Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, Boston. Mrs. Huntington 
Smith will gladly receive membership fees ($1.00 
per year), donations, large or small, and will 
give or send circulars with detailed information 
about this organization. 
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The American Red Star Animal Relief not 
only intends to provide United States army 
animals with veterinary hospitals, ambulances, 
blankets, etc., but is conducting an educational 
campaign among the soldiers which 1s bound to 
insure better care and treatment of the animals 
in their charge. A first-aid leaflet has been 
prepared by a prominent army veterinarian of 
long experience in the army and is declared by 
army officers to be exceedingly valuable. Major 
Griffin of the United States Veterinary Corps 
has written:—‘‘ Your First-Aid Hints for the 
care of horses is very nicely gotten up and will 
be of much value to our men. I would recom- 
mend that you have this pamphlet distributed 
to the mounted troops.’”’ The leaflet contains 
twelve pages and several charts illustrating the 
different parts and diseases of horses. If this 
leaflet is responsible in encouraging only a small 
percentage of the soldiers handling animals to 
be more careful of them and thus prolong their 
lives and period of usefulness, it will mean a 
vast saving to the United States army. Horses 
of military type are scarce. A vast number of 
animals will be withdrawn from the farms for 
war purposes. The American army and the 
armies of the Allies will call for an ever increas- 
ing supply. It takes five years to replace an 
army animal from natural sources. The impor- 
tance, therefore, of conserving animals already 
in service is highly appreciated by army officials 
and the work of the Red Star towards that end 
is receiving most hearty support. 


A man who made three trips across the water 
with horses for the Allies said that some of the 
men in charge of these horses neglected to feed 
and water them as they should. He spoke to 
one of the men about it and he answered him 
very impertinently. The man in charge was 
obliged to actually come to blows before he could 
make this hostler do his duty, and give the 
horses water. The horses sometimes had to go 
nineteen days before lying down and their legs 
were badly swollen. About forty died, out of 
each eight hundred and fifty they took over, of 
pneumonia, colic and sea’ sickness. 


# |BUNGALOW NOTES] ~ 


PINE Rivas, July 17.—I spent a good part of 
my time today out in the garden battling with 
weeds and worms. I did not start out to do 
this, I started with the intention of looking over 
the currant and 1aspberry and gooseberry bushes 
to see if I could find any berries ripe enough to 
eat, but the first thing that met my eye was a 
gooseberry bush with skeleton leaves and on 
examining the bush more closely I discovered 
the worm I have always called the currant worm 
greedily devouring all the foliage on the bush. 

The berries hung thick and large on the 
branches. I never saw such large gooseberries, 
not even in England which I believe is noted for 
its gooseberries—I well remember buying a 
paper bag full of them one day when I was in 
Stratford-on-Avon and eating them on the street 
from the bag, as I walked toward the “Shakes- 
pear Hotel’? where I was stopping—but the 
bungalow gooseberries exceed in size those Eng- 
lish berries, fine though they were, and it grieved 
me much to see the beautiful foliage eaten up by 
the little green worms. 

I passed on to the currant bushes. Large 
bunches of red and of white currants met my 
admiring gaze and my mouth watered (or I sup- 
pose it did), for I dearly love currants. Then 
looking more closely and turning over the leaves 
I saw the wretched little worms again, and many 
leaves were already half eaten. 

I hurried back to the house, Davie Lindsay as 
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usual at my heels, and called for an old tin can 
“to pick worms in.” The astonished house- 
keeper (a new one, not used to my ways) simply 
stood and looked at me, but I found a can and 
again started for our little fruit garden. As I 
stepped out on the path a cat bird in a tree over 
my head warbled a sweet but somewhat mocking 
song. A song sparrow took up the concert and 
several robins screamed at me from a thicket of 
trees near by. I shook my can at them and said, 
—‘‘T’m doing your work! Why can’t you keep 
this little garden free of worms?” But the robins 
continued to worry about their own affairs; the 
song sparrow flew over to the woods, and the 
cat bird, after pausing in his song a moment as 
if listening to me, warbled very softly something 
that sounded like a lullaby to his family which I 
am sure he has in some bushes near the bunga- 
low, as I hear him very early in the morning 
close to my window, and again late in the day, 
and at intervals all through the day, always 
near by. This bold bird came up on the door- 
step of the sun parlor today, so near the door 
that Davie Lindsey thought he was coming in 
and barked at him warningly, which did not 
disturb him in the least. He simply flirted his 
long tail and ran, not flew, around the corner of 
the house. 

I picked worms until dark—not a pleasant 
occupation, but every hour those worms were 
remorselessly robbing my beautiful bushes of 
their foliage, and there was no time to be lost. 
I could not help thinking, however, of Cowper’s 
lines where he says, 


“T would not enter on my list of friends . 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”’ 


. the man 


Then I said to myself,—‘‘If I were a centi- 
pede I would cheerfully set every one’of my 
hundred feet upon these -worms that are devour- 
ing my cherished trees and bushes, and Cowper 
qualified his statement by the word “‘needlessly,”’ 
so the lines I have known so long by heart do not 
apply to me. 

When I could no longer see the worms on the 
leaves I went in the house and spent some little 
time in applying a lotion to many mosquito 
bites, for I had afforded a rich feast to a ravenous 
army of mosquitoes while I was engaged in my 
sad occupation. “It is an ill wind that blows no 
one good!” . 


There is a new worm busy on some of our 
trees and shrubs—a ‘‘leaf curler.’”’ He rolls him- 
self up comfortably in a corner of a green leaf 
and if you unroll the leaf you find a very lively 
little green worm that looks much like the 
canker worm. 

I think, or I fear, that someone has been 
trapping or poisoning the English sparrows that 
came around the bungalow last summer and 
ridded the trees of all the little green worms. 
We fed these useful and much maligned sparrows 
all last winter but their numbers seem to be 
much diminished this summer which may ac- 
count for the greatly increased number of small 
green worms, the sort of worm I have seen them 
eating. We have many of the other sparrows, 
the song sparrows being unusually numerous, 
but they do not seem to eat the little green 
Worms. 

Our grape arbors are a wonderful sight. The 
Man-of-the-Bungalow says the robins will get 
all the grapes, but there are so many it will take 
an army of robins to devour them all. I expected 
they would share our strawberries with-us but 
I have not once seen a bird in the strawberry 
bed and we have had all we wanted. 

In spite of the insect plague there is a per- 
petual joy in a garden that is one’s own. The 
fruit or vegetables you buy never taste as good 
as those that you raise. The pleasure of watch- 
ing the fruit ripen (supposing you are able to 
defend it from the boy thieves) is about as great 
as the final eating it. 

My club boys all have gardens. Even little 
Harold has a few hills of potatoes or corn. I 
think this idea of starting children in gardens of 
their own is one of the few good things the war 
has caused. When boys cultivate their own 
gardens they will have more respect for the gar- 
dens of others. Add to this the fact that it has 
been determined to deal more seriously with the 
crime of robbing orchards and gardens, even if 
the criminal is “only a boy,” and it seems as if 
suburban dwellers might venture to indulge in - 
the great comfort of raising fruit and vegetables 
and flowers on their own grounds with a prospect 
of enjoying them. Police officers and judges 
who have dealt so leniently with fruit robbers 
have doubtless been guilty themselves. I well 
remember trying to find out who was robbing 
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an early apple tree in my old home garden of its 
fruit as fast as the apples turned red. I got up 
very early one morning,. aroused by hearing 
someone shaking the tree, opened my blinds 
with a bang and called out to the thief. It was 
light enough for me to see climbing hurriedly 
over our fence a police officer—on his morning 
duty of guarding that neighborhood! 

July 27.—The days are shorter, but the sun is 
hotter. The horses stand still in the shade and 
are glad to get back in the cool barn. Even 
Davie Lindsay has been panting today and as 
for Basil, who pants his way all through the 
winter, about all he does is to find the coolest 
spot, whether it is on a bed of ferns or on the 
grass, and lie there, disturbing himself only on 
the approach of visitors. Motor cars are a joy 
and delight to our dogs and they take so much 
pleasure running up the driveway beside and 
even before one, barking with all their might, 
that I have not had the heart to prevent them, 
as they are never likely to be on the public road. 

Basil and Fido keep very closely to the cot- 
tage, bungalow, and barn, they want to be ready 
to greet all visitors, hoping always, like children, 
there may be a cake or a lump of sugar in some- 
body’s bag for them. One welcome visitor, who 
- comes as often as she can, is so well known and 
loved of them that they show the greatest joy 
when she appears. There is always something 
in her bag for them, and even Max, the restless, 
boisterous Max, stops racing through the woods 
in pursuit of squirrels long enough to greet her. 
I tried to get a snap shot of her with the dogs 
around her but met with pretty poor success, 
being a worse than indifferent photographer. 

Max has developed a new and unfortunate 
habit—he hunts the small frogs that find their 
way from the river onto our grounds and sur- 
prise us by flying leaps through the tall grass. 
Max catches them and holds them tenderly in 
his mouth and carries them into the barn to 
show them to Perkins. Of course as soon as he 
opens his mouth out the frog leaps reminding 
one of the fairy story in which the bad little girl 
was punished by having toads hop out of her 
mouth when she talked. But a little lively frog 
seems much more unsafe in a dog’s mouth than 
a quiet toad and I now live in great terror of 
hearing that a frog has tried to Jump down 
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Max’s throat instead of out of his mouth and 
has choked him. I am urging Perkins to do his 
best, without coming to blows, to persuade Max 
to let frogs and toads alone. 

I once had a cat named Dolly that used to 
catch garden snakes and bring them into the 
house to show to me. She got discouraged after 
a time as I always seized the snake by the tip 
of its tail as soon as she dropped it on the rug 
and hastened as fast as my feet could carry me 
out in the garden, the snake wriggling all the 
way and Dolly in pursuit, and dropped it in the 
middle of a large flowering currant bush which 
formed a thicket Dolly could not penetrate. I 
once saw Dolly walking around the corner of the 
house holding a snake very carefully by the 
middle in such a way that it had curled itself 
neatly over her head holding down both her ears 
flat to her head, which she did not seem to mind 
in the least, but when she found she could not 
get admittance to the house she soon got tired 
of her plaything and let it go, apparently quite 
unhurt. 

I am sorry to say that Fido picked up a little 
bird that had fallen from its nest, and although 
he took it very carefully in his mouth, not 
crushing it at all, and gave it up to me cheer- 
fully the moment I spoke to him, it gave while 
lying in my hand two gasps and was dead. I 
showed it to Fido and Max and told them never 
to touch a little bird again and I hope they 
understood me. Try the best we may we cannot 
keep suffering and wrong-doing out of the world, 
but well would it be for the world if wrong deeds 
were as innocently done and wrong-doers so 
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willing to be corrected as in this case of our Fido. 
It is mankind, not dogs, that commit the care- 
fully planned, underhanded deeds against their 
fellow creatures. Man, who has been taught 
that the greatest duty, the highest rule of life is 
to love his neighbor as himself, seems no nearer 
to this state of happiness and holiness than he 
was two thousand years ago. That is the way it 
seems to many of us just now, but it is better 
to trust and to believe as James Russell Lowell 
said :—- 

“God doth not work as man works but makes all 

The crooked paths of i]l to goodness tend.”’ 

July 28.—I had a plan of a story come into 
my head last night in the still watches, and 
thought I would try to write it out this morn- 
ing, so sat down to my desk at nine o’clock. The 
welcome rain yesterday had made everything 
outside beautiful to look upon; but I resisted the 
call of the birds and trees and began to arrange 
my papers and pencils for a morning’s work; but 
I reckoned without Davie Lindsay. Davie had 
been sent out doors for a little exercise areund 
the bungalow. He is not fond of staying out of 
doors alone so he speedily established himself 
under my window where he set up a plaintive 
whimper, looking up at me as I sat at my desk. 

Of course I could not write under such cir- 
cumstances so I went to the door and stepped 
around the corner of the house to see if I could 
convince him that I must stay in and he must 
stay out for awhile. 

As I stooped to pat him my eye fell upon my 
portulaca bed. Alas and alas! I had weeded it 
out pretty thoroughly two or three days ago but 
the sun and then the rain had done their work, 
and they can work faster than I can. Truly 
there is no rest for one who has a garden. There 
is a beginning, but no end, no time to stop work 
and do nothing but enjoy it. Unless I close my 
eyes as I go up and down the walks, or through 
the grape arbor, or past the rockeries, I always 
see new weeds springing up and jeering at me. 

I have been weak, I admit, in getting some 
weeds eradicated, for there are weeds so attract- 
ive in their early growth that I have let them 
alone, just as some parents are amused at actions 
in their children which, allowed to grow and 
flourish, make the child a torment in later life. 
The chickweed, for example, is so pretty with its 


trailing habit and tiny white blossoms I have a 
tendency to leave it until I find it is covering up 
the more valuable plants I have been counting 
on to make my garden beautiful. Then the 
yellow wood sorrel which is so delicate and has 
such fresh, dainty little foliage—why do we not 
admire it as we do the yellow oxalis, its cousin 
whom it resembles? Our strawberry bed has 
been full of it. I never went out to pick a bowl 
of strawberries that I did not pull up a peck of 
this wood sorrel. 

It is the wood sorrel, the chickweed, and the 
pusley, that are trying their best to crowd out 
my portulacas. There is a dry and sunny spot, 
not very large, at one corner of the bungalow 
under a window where I thought a bed of portu- 
lacas of all colors would be bright and cheering — 
and they came up nicely, then these other plants 
we call weeds began to show their heads, asking, 
‘Why am I not as good as another?” 

I feel certain that we do not value some weeds 
as they deserve. I never pull up chickweed that 
I do not wish some poor caged bird had it. I 
have heard that sorrel is good for canker, and 


that there are people who eat pusley as I eat _ 


lettuce and spinach. Charles Dudley Warner, — 
in that incomparable little book, ‘‘My Summer 
in a Garden,” says, ‘‘The sort of weed which I 
most hate is the pusley, a fat, ground-clinging, ~ 
spreading, greasy thing, and the most propaga- 
tious (it is not my fault if the word is not in the 
dictionary) plant I know. I saw a Chinaman 
who came over with a returned missionary boil a 
lot of it in a pot, stir in eggs, and mix and eat it 
with relish. Who can say that other 
weeds which we despise may not be the favorite 
food of some remote people or tribe?” 

Pusley has one excellent feature—it is very 
easy to uproot, in fact it does not seem to have 
any root to speak of, and chickweed comes up 
just as easily, but when I get hold of witch grass, 
and plantain and yellow dock—that is another 
matter. 

I forgot my resolution to write and struggled 
with weeds until the increasing heat of the sun 
and a sensation of general fatigue, also a grow- 
ing uneasiness on the part of Davie Lindsay (who 
after sitting patiently on the grass beside me 
began to travel around over the plants) warned 
me it was time to give up my gardening, then I 


i... a 
arty 
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came back to my desk—but the story was gone. 
Will it ever come to me again—and if it does 
will it be worth the trouble of writing?—A. H. 8. 


MY DOG. 


He’s just plain yellow: no ‘‘blue-ribbon” breed. 

In disposition—well, a trifle gruff 
,Outside his “tried and true.” His coat is rough. 
To bark at night and sleep by day, his creed. 

Yet, when his soft brown eyes so dumbly plead 
For one caress from my too-busy hand, 

I wonder from what far and unknown land 

Came the true soul, which in his gaze I read. 
Whence all his loyalty and faithful zeal? 

Why does he share my joyous mood, and gay? 
Why mourn with me, when I perchance do mourn? 
When hunger-pressed, why scorn a bounteous meal 
That by my side he may pursue his way? 

Whence came his noble soul, and where its bourn? 

—Anna Hadey Middlemas in the Transcript. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Distemper. 

Distemper is the bogey of the canine world. 
Everyone has heard of it; the old hand dreads it 
as much as the novice does, for he knows that 
‘when the disease once makes its appearance, it 
may baffle the ministrations of the most skilful 
veterinary surgeon. 

Let us try to clear the ground a little. Dis- 
temper is not inevitable. Most children have 


measles, whooping-cough and scarlet fever, but 


a very considerable portion escape. Inthe same 
way, probably most dogs have distemper, but 
quite a number never have it at all. We know 
a fancier who has kept dogs for over thirty years 
and has never had a single case of distemper in 
all that time. 

Distemper never rises spontaneously. Accord- 
ing to the highest authorities, an outbreak of 
this disease is always the result of contagion. 
The danger of contagion is very great, and that 
is why so many cases arise in connection with 
shows. Anyone coming from an infected kennel 
may bring the infection in his clothes or on his 
hands; the disease is as readily transmitted as 
are those terrible cattle scourges about which 
so much is heard from time to time. In most 
cases the victim is a puppy, but it is quite 
possible for an animal of mature age to contract 
the disease. 


VERA AND ONE OF THE PINE RIDGE DONKEYS. 


The very nature of the disease is puzzling. 
Inoculation has been tried often, but many of 
those who for a time believed in it have had 
cause to change their mind. 

One of the reasons why so many amateurs 
choose to believe that their dog has had this 
disease may be found in the fact that all sorts 
of trifling disorders have in the past been de- 
scribed by this name. It is as absurd to talk 
about dogs having distemper for a couple of days 
as it would be to speak of human beings having 
typhoid fever for an equally short period. No 
one having seen much of distemper is likely to 
mistake any other disorder for it. 

Distemper is essentially a disease to be con- 
quered by nursing rather than medicine. There 
are certain drugs which are useful according to 
the form the disease takes; apart from them 
everything depends solely upon nursing. Have 
nothing to do with quack remedies; these range 
from plugs of tobacco and soap pills to patent 
medicines which profess to cure for a shilling a 
disease which up to now has baffled the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. The medicines 
you will require will probably be on the follow- 
ing lines: something to reduce the fever—say a 
drug aiming at the particular form the disease 
has taken; probably an aperient, for which in 
this case there is nothing better than castor oil; 
a weak solution of Condy’s Fluid with which to 
bathe the nose and eyes frequently, and, as soon 
as ever the patient begins to mend, a tonic to 
strengthen the sufferer and induce appetite. For 
this we prefer a vegetable tonic and usually 
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recommend sulphate of quinine made into pills 
with extract of gentian. Dose for a fox terrier 
five grains of the former. Should, however, 
there be any signs of nervous affection, twitching 
or anything of that sort, a stronger tonic may 
be needed, Nux Vomica or Eastern Syrup being 
usually employed. Neither should, however, be 
used by the amateur save acting under advice, 
as arsenic in its various forms is not a drug to 
handle lightly—From The Dog Lover’s Com- 
panion. 


Feeding a sick dog is often a difficult matter, 
and it is impossible to lay down any rule which 
will apply to all dogs. A sick dog will usually 
turn from all food but as the strength must be 
kept up it is important to give some nourish- 
ment. The nurse should try everything that the 
dog might fancy providing it is wholesome food: 
strong beef tea; milk with or without a beaten 
egg; broth made of lamb or rabbit. 

Sometimes a little sugar added to milk will 
tempt a dog to take the milk. Malted milk is 
sometimes relished. If a dog refuses any nour- 
ishment sometimes his life depends on it and 
very gentle force may be used. All that is neces- 
sary is to open the mouth, raising the head 
enough so that the liquid will flow easily down 
the throat. If the dog keeps his mouth closed 
and his teeth clenched draw the cheek well 
away from the teeth and there will be a cavity 
through which liquid nourishment or medicine 
can be poured. 

It is necessary to treat a sick dog the same as 
you would treat a sick child using gentleness, 
patience, and being constantly watchful. 

A dog with distemper should be kept in an 
even temperature, away from dampness, and if 
he must go out for a few minutes he must not 
be allowed to stay out longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Careless exposure to weather has 
been the means of death to many dogs with dis- 
temper who might with care have recovered. 


Notes for the Farm Journal. 


Comfort is the keynote to success. No ani- 
mal can be comfortable if half starved and cold. 

A quiet voice of approval and a gentle pat oc- 
casionally makes a horse more tractable and sery- 
iceable. 


Never strike an animal when you are angry 
or when he is. If you do not, you will never 
strike him. This advice is good when applied 
to striking a child or a man in anger. 

If a cow has to be carried any distance it will 
not only save time to carry her on a wagon or 
sled with a pair of horses but she will reach her 
destination in much better condition than when 
forced unwillingly over the road. Every owner 
of cattle should have a low swung vehicle for 
this purpose. 


It is strange that every man or boy cannot 
understand without being told that a blow or 
kick or loud, angry word is a positive injury to a 
horse, cow, dog or any other animal. A parent 
or school teacher who cannot train boys in his 
care without losing his temper is quite unfit to 
be a parent or teacher, and the same rule applies 
to fourfooted animals.—A. H. 8. 


A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 


He who shall hurt a little wren 
Shall never be beloved by men. 
—W. Blake. 


We read in Our Dumb Animals that “‘A report 
from Lakewood, Ohio, says cats are being regis- 
tered there, and that after July 2 all must wear 
a collar and bell, and the owner must pay a 
license of fifty cents. Whether this is a state or 
local regulation we have not learned.” 

Writing for information to the mayor, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, we have received the following reply: 


Drar Mapam: 

In answer to your letter of July 28, I would state that 
we have an ordinance in Lakewood. I will have the 
Police Department forward you a copy of same. . 

We have not as yet made any effort to enforce this law 
and suggest that you write us in about six months and we 
can give you some idea as to how it is working. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. W. TYLmEr. 


How much we can depend on newspaper 
stories may be judged by the following incident: 

A clipping from a Los Angeles daily paper was 
sent to the president of the Animal Rescue 
League with a request that she should write a 
protest to Chief of Police Ferguson of Santa 
Monica, Cal., who, the article said, had pro- 


— 
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posed a bounty of ten cents being given for every 
dead cat. The president wrote the protest, 
fortunately saying in her letter that she would 
not credit the story until she heard from Mr. 
Ferguson, and this was the reply: 


Ciry oF Santa Monica, CALIFORNIA, 
June 27th, 717. 
Mrs. HUNTINGTON SMITH, PREs. 

ANIMAL RxEscuE LEAaGuE, Boston, Mass. 

Dar Mapam,—Referring to yours of June 
22nd in reference placing a bounty on cats in our 
city, let me say that we are neither cruel nor 
inhumane out here in sunny California. This 
was a newspaper story, pure and simple, and 
originated in the mind of some irresponsible 
young newspaper reporter, so if any more such 
reports come to you, kindly ignore them for my 
wife has three cats of her own and believe me a 
protest from her would be all that would be 
necessary to stop the passage of such an ordi- 
nance. . 

I have been a Police Chief a great many years 
and am very competent to look after the good 
and welfare of our city and think too much of 
my own welfare to suggest such a thing as the 
destruction of our family pets.—Very truly yours, 
F. W. Frercuson, Chief of Police. 


We received last week a pamphlet in which 
the Publicity Department of the National Whole- 
sale Dealers’ Association of America tried to 
show that prohibition would mean ‘‘the loss of 
$52,000,000 revenue to the treasury of the na- 
tional government.’’? There were other figures 
exactly as extravagant, all printed with a view 
of preventing people from voting against the sale 
of liquor, and yet every unprejudiced person 
knows that 99 per cent of all the crime and pov- 
erty in the country comes from the sale of liquor. 


LEFT BEHIND. 


Outside of the houses I wander forlorn, 

So hungry and sad and forsaken, 

The houses all closed and everyone gone— 

I wonder why I was not taken 

To beautiful woodlands, 

To mountains and fields 

Where the grass and the trees would make glad 

The heart that is now so weary and sad 

Of a poor little cat that’s forgotten. 
; —Mary S. Gray. 


Here are a few letters of interest that bear 
witness to the fact that cats are good ratters and 
mousers: 

May 1, 1917. 

Replying to your postal regarding yellow cat 
recently taken from League by me would say he 
has proven entirely satisfactory to us and he 
appears to be happy and contented. Have not 
seen him display any mice but believe he catches 
them and eats them as we have not observed any 
since he came.—G. L. S. 


April 4, 1917. 
We are much pleased with our cat whois getting 
fat and is playful and contented. He hascaught 
several mice so is doing his share in the world. 
He is a great pet as well and we should be sorry 
to lose him.—Yours truly, Perrin Seamans & Co. 


June oe 1917. 
The two tiger kittens are both doing well and 
are howling successes as mouse catchers.— 
GaBrW..Chestnutiiilk 


Maye ao 
The cat No. 491 which I took March 12, 1917, 
is O. K. and catches mice constantly. He is a. 
very nice cat.—Very truly, L. E. P., Brighton. 


April 27, 1917. 
In regard to cat No. 364 we are much pleased 
with it and it is a very good mouser.—C. 8. J. 


April 27, 1917. 
The cat you ask me about is entirely satisfac- 
tory and seems perfectly contented. Hecatches 
some mice but no rats for we havenone. He is 
clean and gentle.-—M. W. 


June 6, 1917. 
Cat No. 255 is a great success. Shehas caught 
eight or nine mice not including many beetles. 
The cat is very affectionate and the whole 
household is fond of the pussy. Its board and 
care for the summer is already arranged for by 
the maid.— Yours truly, G. E. R. 


April 28, 1917. 
The cat is perfectly contented and keeps the 
house free of mice.—Beacon St., Boston. 
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A letter was received in July from a lady who 
did not give her address asking us if we could 
not do more for the starving and miserable cats 
probably belonging to the residents of the dis- 


tricts, and others without owners that the 
writer saw when going through districts she 
visited in South End, Tremont and Albany 
Streets, also through South Boston, East Boston, 
Charlestown and Chelsea. 

In reply to this letter we can only say we have 
twelve agents who are going out every day from 
morning until night after homeless dogs and 
cats, and we could employ twice that number if 
our means were sufficient. We would also like 
to say that if the settlement houses would only 
help us it would make a great difference in the 
number of neglected cats in the poorer sections 
of the city. 

The North End Industrial School has had a 
receiving station connected with our work for 
‘several years and we have tried our best to get 
such settlement houses as the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, South End House, Frances Willard 
House and some others to devote one room or 
even a part of a cellar or basement to receiv- 
ing homeless cats, and invite the children who 
go to these houses to bring in kittens and cats. 

We are not yet able to understand why these 
settlement houses are not willing to do this 
small part towards collecting the unfortunate 
animals of the city. It certainly is humane 
education and a practical way of showing it. 
It is teaching the children kindness and that 
means they will be kinder to each other. 
Such work has a softening and refining influence. 
‘There is no study they might take up which 


would do them more good morally and spiritu- 
ally than the study of kindness to animals. 
The only excuse given us is that they are 
afraid the children will get diseases, and no 
amount of facts which we are able to give them 
after our eighteen years’ experience showing 
that it is a very rare thing for a child to take a 
disease from a cat or dog is able to convince 
them that they are wrong. Someone disliking 
cats particularly has started this idea of their 
carrying diseases. This fact has been denied by 
the best physicians in the country and by men 


of the highest standing in the medical fraternity, — 


but some men who know nothing about it have 
taken up and spread the idea that cats carry 
disease and many people are only too willing to 
believe anything if it happens to suit them 
better than the truth. 


STORIES FOR OLD. 


44 AND YOUNG A 


A Tribute to a Faithful Friend. 

Sancho when a puppy was given to Mrs. 
Harvey to serve as her companion, while her 
husband was away at his work. He proved 
more than that, he was her nurse and messenger 
as well. She was a patient, cheerful soul, 
who through years of suffering was obliged to 
spend her life in a wheel chair. 
affliction and loss of one leg, she was able to do 
her housework and make an attractive, immacu- 
late home for herself and husband. Sancho 
helped with the work, slept on her bed, did er- 
rands as well as any child. Mrs. Harvey would 
telephone a neighbor or one of several stores for 
supplies and then send Sancho for them. It was 
enough for her to mention the person’s name and 
he would always go to the right place, often 
bringing back parcels almost too big for him to 
carry, having to lay them down to rest on the 
way. 

When Mr. Harvey returned from market 
Sancho would run down the road to meet him; 
Mr. Harvey would then set one of his bundles 
down and Sancho, taking the handle between 
his teeth, would pick it up and trot home as fast 
as he could, looking neither to the right or left. 


Despite her, 


ein 
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He had a pillow which he pulled around the 
house by one corner, following his missey wher- 
ever her work took her. His habits were more 
like a human being than a dog. He would also 
brings things to her in the house, such as mop, 
broom, bag of potatoes, and then put them back 
again in their right places. When his master 
went out he would watch at the window for his 
return. Last year Mr. Harvey was taken very 
ill and carried away to a hospital, where he died. 


Each day Sancho watched for his return; when . 


the body was brought home for the funeral, he 
smelled of the casket, watched by it while it was 
in the house, but after the body was taken away 
he never went to the window again to watch for 
his master. January 28, 1917, Mrs. Harvey was 
very ill with pneumonia, and felt she could not 
live. She did not wish to leave Sancho, so tele- 
phoned a friend, asking her to have him de- 
stroyed. She took him to the league, where he 
was electrocuted, and cremated the next day 
and ashes placed inacan. At the hour when he 
died Mrs. Harvey said she saw him return to her, 
walk under her chair and pass away. Mrs. 
Harvey lived until May 3, mourning the loss of 
her companion and friend until the end. After 
Mrs. Harvey was placed in the casket, the friend 


+o whom she had entrusted Sancho’s ashes. 


placed them in the casket, as Mrs. Harvey had 
requested. That was her dying wish, to be 
buried with her faithful friend. 


Lovely. 

When we lived in the country, my little girl 
would frequently see a picture of an Angora cat 
and would ask, ‘““Do you suppose we will ever 
have one?’’. To which I would always answer 
“No” but after moving to the city a friend made 
me the present of a thoroughbred orange Angora 
about a month old. He grew and waxed fat 
and strong and I christened him Lovely. It 
has proved the most fitting name he could have 
had as the first thing anyone says when he is 
shown is “Oh, isn’t he lovely?” and I naturally 
answer ‘‘ Yes, that’s his name.”’ 

Lovely is three and a half years old now and 
weighs fifteen pounds. When he has his winter’s 
coat he is simply beautiful. His fur is long, soft 
and thick and underneath him it is curly and 


downy. He is so broad and chunky that I 
heard a man passing by remark to his companion 
“Some dog, that.” 

He can open the screen doors to go out or come 
in, but if he is inside and all the doors are closed, 
he will stand on his hind legs and fumble with 
the key and the door-knob, maybe thinking he 
will eventually learn to manage them. 

The second summer of his life I went to a park 
near sometimes evenings and as I did not want 
to leave him out and disliked to shut him closely 
in the house, it being very warm, I would hook 
the front screen and leave the front door open. 
Imagine my surprise at being met on my return 
out in the street by Lovely and finding the front 
screen unhooked; I watched one evening when 
he thought I had gone and discovered he would 
climb up on the screen and while hanging on, 
take his right paw and unhook the door as nicely 
as anyone could, and then jump down and march 
out. 

A few weeks ago two men came here with a 
big basket and wanted to buy Lovely and I said 
“You could not buy him for one hundred and 
fifty dollars.”’ Then as they wanted to know 
his age and if he knew any tricks, I-began to see 
light and asked why they wanted him and was 
told to train for the stage. I told them then 
that a million dollars would not buy him for any 
such purpose as that. I told them I knew that 
they were beaten and starved in training, which 
they admitted. 

Notwithstanding owning such an aristocrat 
in catdom, I love the common strays as well as 
ever and befriend them any way possible as I 
always have.-—BLANCHE HAMMILL. 


April 28, 1917. 
The cat received from you March 9th 1s 


satisfactory and contented and does catch mice. 
—G. H. L. 


Three tons less flour were consumed last week 
than the week before in Loughborough. The 
Committee report that they have witnessed with 
thankfulness the departure (for Bolton) of four 
performing bears, each of which had a dazly 
ration of sixteen loaves. 
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HaFIz. 


Hafiz is a young cat with a beautiful orange- 
colored coat and eyes of the same shade. He is 
bright and playful and likes to play in water. He 
will lie down in the set tubs when partly filled 
with water. It is very unusual for a cat to go 
near water. When banished from the kitchen, 
he will run up the front stairs and find his way to 
the kitchen by the back stairs, when he makes a 
leap into the water and conceals himself by lying 
down full length. He is of Persian blood. Ido 
not believe there are many cats who revel in 
water as he does.—V. A. A. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES | ~ 


During the month of July the League received 
416 dogs, 78 of which were placed in homes and 
14 restored to owners; 4,454 cats were received 
and 29 placed in homes; 52 birds and pigeons 
were brought to the League with broken wings, 
or some little ones had fallen from the nests. 
Some of the pigeons were run over by automo- 
biles and were picked up on the road by com- 
passionate men or women. Children frequently 
bring in little sparrows that have fallen from the 
nests. 


In our work for horses during the month of 
July our agent has found as usual the lame, the 
halt and the blind. Old horses unfit for another 
day’s work; younger horses that are tired and 


need rest or are poorly fed, and their owners 


must be spurred up to better treatment of them > 


by frequent visits from our agent. One express 
company is often complained of and last month 
our agent compelled the firm to lay up two 
horses, one with a galled back and one with a 
bad foot. 


Thirty horses were found that were old and 
feeble, and wholly unfit for work, and our agent 
saw that they were put to death. Our Home of 
Rest for Horses is well filled and we have a 
number of horses in need of rest as soon as they 
can be accommodated. All the horses that we 
have at our Home of Rest are kept in the stable 
at night and during part of the day, as seems 
best. Some of them like to be out and others 
like to remain in their stalls, and we try as far 
as we can to let the horses stay where they like 
best to be, either in their stalls or out in the 
paddocks under the trees. Some of them prefer 
to be in the sun even on a very hot day. We do 
not depend on the grass in the paddocks for 
their food. Every horse is fed a ration of grain 
both morning and evening, and if he is not out 
in the paddocks he has hay in the middle of the 
day. Troughs of water are in every paddock. 
The horses are petted and treated with kindness 
and invariably show, in every way possible for 
horses to show, their contentment in our Home 
of Rest. : 


The Annual Fair will be held as usual at the 
Copley-Plaza, December 3 and 4. We _ shall 
need the proceeds of the Fair even more than 
usual, and we most earnestly hope that the calls 
which are made upon everybody now for the 
soldiers will not lead to our neglecting the very 
necessary work at home in caring for suffering 
animals. Whether we love anmals or not no 
one wants to see them starving and dying on 
the streets, and the practical work of the Animal 
Rescue League appeals both to the lovers of 
animals, and to those who do not care for them 
but who care to have the city free from the 
sight of these poor creatures when they are 
neglected and diseased. All sorts of useful and 


fancy articles will be acceptable for our Fair, and 


money is always welcome. 
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Since the last issue of Our FouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS two of our employees have been called 
to prepare for war and are now in training camps. 
Morris J. Shea, who has for four years been in 
charge of one of our motor trucks, has enlisted 
in Battery A, First Mass. Field Artillery, and 
Lynn Hosea is enrolled in the automobile ser- 
vice, First Regiment Engineers. These young 
men have been faithful in their work for the 
League and our best wishes and prayers will go 
with them to their new field of action. 

It is not easy to replace such men, but the 
League will have to bear its part in sacrifice for 
the war. While our good workers are being 
called away and the problem of help becomes 
more difficult, such work as the League is doing 
increases. The constant urging to retrench in 
food must result in families giving up horses, 
dogs and cats. The high cost of every kind of 
horse feed is driving men who can afford to pur- 
chase them to use motor cars and trucks which 
do more work at less trouble and expense than 
horses; but the League finds many old horses at 
work and these are fed so poorly that the League 
agent is kept constantly busy going from one 
part of Boston to another and to all the suburbs 
of Boston, and to neighboring cities and towns 
looking up cases complained of. 

Complaints also come to us from remote parts 
of the state where many horses unfit for work are 
found. At Martha’s Vineyard conditions with 
regard to horses, dogs and cats are so painful 
that a most urgent entreaty has been made for 
us to send an agent there. 

Inconsiderate people are keeping horses, dogs 
and cats that they cannot afford to feed and the 
League finds it very difficult to attend to all the 
calls it receives. 


We ask our friends and all friends to animals 
to give us all the assistance they can in these 
strenuous times, for our work, as may readily be 
seen, 1S a necessity. These starving, neglected, 
unwanted animals must be cared for in some 
way that is humane. 


Our work helps the poor and the unfortunate 
among human beings. A pedlar came to the 
League July 25 to beg us to care for his horse 


awhile at our Home of Rest for Horses in Ded- 
ham. His wife was ill, his work was very dull 
and it would be the greatest help and comfort 
to him to have his horse given good food and 
rest for a few weeks. His request was granted 
and July 29 the horse was brought out to Pine 
Ridge where he is now enjoying a hard-earned 
rest. 

A number of cab horses, pedlars’ horses, and 
an express horse, after a hard winter and spring, 
have been rested and built up in our Home of 
Rest and such horses are coming to us as fast as 
we can take them. 


These few facts will show the need we have for 
steady financial assistance. We are most careful 
with our funds and will cheerfully go over our 
expense accounts with anyone who feels inclined 
to help us, showing what our investments are, 
what salaries we pay, the number of our em- 
ployees, what we spend on food for the animals 
in fact every item of expense, for we do not ask 
anyone to give to our League blindly. We 
believe that it is not only right but a part of 
wisdom to look carefully into the work and the 
expenditure of any charitable corporation before 
giving it money to spend. The work and the 
expenditure of the Animal Rescue League can 
bear the most careful investigation but investi- 
gation does not mean asking somebody who 
does not know or who may be prejudiced— 
questions should be asked and investigations 
made at headquarters. 


THE FAMILY HORSE. 


When I think of our reunion 
“Where the many mansions be,”’ 

Then I picture our old Fleetfoot 

There among us glad and free. 


Was he not a loyal member 

Of that home-band years agone? 

Why should he be barred from Heaven, 
When all others are new-born? 


Countless are the ways he served us 
In those days of long ago; 
“Part and parcel” of all pleasures 
Fleetest help in times of woe. 


Dear old Fleetfoot! He’s deserving 
Heavenly pastures green and sweet. 
And I pray in final counting 
He that home-band may complete. 
—Sophia Roberts Bartlett. 
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“We all know much better than we do”’ 


How true this is of hygiene and sanitation! Of accidents and 
emergencies! How often do we—particularly the children 
| —infringe upon accepted rules! Let the youngsters form 
healthful and useful habits of living. Let them read 


— Health and: Satety =. %j,< =4 a.) ae Oo 


Personal health, accidents, emergencies. 


Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation . 65 cents 


Physiology in relation to individual welfare. 


Both by FRaANcES GULICK JEWETT 


These books have a thrilling personal interest for the child, and lead him : P 
to make his own applications of the laws of health. Examine these books 
at the publisher’s. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


1s ASHBURTON PLACE 
BOSTON 


A 
A SQUARE MEAL —and— A SQUARE DEAL 


FOR 
Your Dog 


FOR YOUR 
Pocketbook 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


and PUPPY BISCUITS 


are superior to all others. The quality goes in 


Active and Alert When Fed On before the name goes on. 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Look for the name SPRATT’S 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF and the trade-mark “X” 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog — He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston! SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, NEWARK, N. J. 
CALS 


Wnite for samples and send stamp for catalogue on Dog Feeding 
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The 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 


for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Telephone Office Hours: 
Beach 244 11 A.M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established eight years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET = - DEDHAM, MASS. 
Tel. Dedham 352-W 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


78 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. 


Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBURY 


Nortu END . 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 


Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


69 ROxBURY STREET 
39 NorTH BENNET STREET 


Souta ENp 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE 79 MoorRE STREET 

STONEHAM . 51 Marsie STREET 

West LYnn 36 STICKNEY STREET 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . . . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1916 re 46,641 
Animals brought in by visitors De ogee ar Na rany, 10,456 
Copies of humane literature distributed ae prior Waar eg, a 67,500 
: Uy As : 30,000 


Visitors received 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 


TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1916 
Number of animals collected 


22,447 
35,450 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated . fe Pr eA YO i eel © et 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1916 . . . . . . ~~. 10,920. 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1916 . . . . . . 350 
Number: of horses humanely ‘killed;1916, 9... 32). ee 677 
Number of horses given vacations 4/ ...°.  ., 5.5 ‘.p ete eee 58 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 


killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, larze or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 '\Carver Street, Boston. 


